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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. 


Church. 


It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 


ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 
It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 


and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 


the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of tie times. 
It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 
Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 








PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 
The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest; Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 

Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 

conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 

All who wisa to understand Bisie Communtsm—its constitu- 

tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 

themselves with the contents of this book. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 ceuts. 

SALVATION FROM SJN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Boves. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 
(ae -Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 

order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 

mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 














The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect. Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension arid recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phiet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or’ code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the nfost influence. Jomn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended know]- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 


It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 


offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting oe its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness, 
Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 


Youth, and abolishing me 
Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 

iniproved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 

A full assortment of which for the supply of 

Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 














Inspiration the Privilege of Believers, 








What is inspiration? The word is a com- 
pound of the Latin in and spiro, the primi- 
tive meaning of which is, to breathe into.— 
The inspiration of God therefore properly 
signifies, the in-breathing of the Spirit of God. 
This operation seems to have been fitly sym- 
bolized by the act of Christ which is record- 
ed in John 20: 22, where, having commis- 
sioned his disciples, it is said, “He breathed 
on them and saith unto them, Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost.” 
professors of religion speak of having the spir- 
it of prayer, and of the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God, for instance, in revivals. But 
whoever professes to believe in these things, 
in reality professes a belief in inspiration.— 
If people believe in conversion, as the work 
of God’s Spirit, they must receive the idea of 
being inspired. Taking the word inspiration, 
as we should do, in its original meaning, we |. 
shall learn that all our spiritual attainments 
are in consequence of the inbreathing of the 
Spirit of God. The most common idea is, 
however, that inspiration implies some spe- 
cial revelation, or infallible direction of the 
mind, by the Iloly Spirit. Even among 
Perfectionists, to a considerable extent, it has 
been confined to a few things, such as being 
led by the spirit to go somewhere, or to do 
some particular thing. These special mani- 
festations, though they have their place, are 
the least important parts of inspiration.— 
They may be said to be anomalous—out of 
the natural order of things—or exceptions to 
the general rule. There are two kinds of in- 


Now it is common to hear 


special kind. The first and most valuable is 
that general influence of God’s Spirit, which 
may be called (and is called in scripture) an 
anointing. The Jews, and other ancient 
nations, were accustomed on festal*occasions 
to anoint themselves with oil. This had an 
effect to make their bodies more supple, and 
active, to exhilarate, and exalt the tone of the 
system—an effect similar, perhaps, to that 
produced by a stimulating vapor bath. Se 
the effect of the general influence or anointing 
of God’s Spirit, will be, to give vivacity, life 
and energy to the whole man. It will ele- 
vate the tone of our whole system, and give 
strength, keenness of perception, and activity 
to all our faculties; thus making us quick of 
understanding, and prompt in extemporane- 
ous action. This general influence or anoint- 
ing, then, we should seek as the most valua- 
ble kind of inspiration; forasmuch as it is 
more important to do all things well, than to 
have a special talent for one particular thing. 
“Ye have an unction from the Holy One,” 
says the apostle John, “and [he does not say 
This unction leads you to do some particular 
action, but] ye know all things.” By receiv- 
ing this unction, or anointing from the Holy 
One, men are made partakers of his attri- 
butes: they think and see and know and act 
as God does. 


~ 


A second kind of inspiration, though more 
special in its operation than that we have just 
described, is one which is founded on the 
original nature of man. God made human 
nature right. He made it in such a manner 
that had it not been disordered and perver- 
ted by the devil and sin, it would always act 
right. The common idea of religionists is, 
that the propensities and passions ought to 
be suppressed, and subdued under the domin- 
ion of conscience. But every original pas- 
sion and appetite, both of body and soul, is 
right in itself, because it is given of God.— 
Each one has its place; and if all were under 
proper influence, they would act right. Con- 
science would have only its proper sphere.— 
All the desires would act in harmony with 
each other, and with the will of God. Hence 
one important method of inspiration which 
God employs is this: instead of telling men 
by special revelation to do this or that, he 
seizes upon their desires; and thus leads 
them to do what he would have them, not 
because they are required to by a verbal 
command, but because they desire to do it. 
Thus, for instance, God may excite in us an 
sager desire to investigate a certain truth, or 
to pursue any given course which shall accom- 
plish his purpose. If we yield ourselves faith- 
fully to him, so that he can take full posses- 
sion of us, our desires will become like the 
keys of an organ, on which he can play as he 
pleases. We shall find that God’s finger, 
though unseen, is on the keys; and that he 
‘an make glorious music. We may have 
sometimes thought, perhaps, that a particular 
passion or part of our nature was barren and 
dead, and that it would never act again.— 
But when the proper time comes, God puts 
his finger on the key; the passion again 
awakes and comes forth with all its freshness 
and life. 

The two kinds or methods of inspiration 
which we have now spoken of, may be called 
the general and the special. The third kind, 
viz., that of special revelations, or by which 
persons are Igd by the Spirit to do some par- 
ticular thing (which we have before men- 
tioned), may be called the extra-special. 
This, though not so important as the other 
kinds, is nevertheless valuable, as one of 
God’s agencies, and will be given where it is 


a permanent and heavenly state. For we 
can hardly suppose that the inhabitants of 
heaven often have need of special revelations 
—which are of tne nature of law—to direct 
their actions. They are governed, not by 
law, but by the spirit of life. All their de- 
sires being under the finger of God, he can 
move them as he pleases. 

As to the means of attaining the inspira- 
tion of God, whatever increases our attrae- 
tion toward him, increases the facility of our 
receiving his inspiration. When God ap- 
proaches us, we feel the power of his attrac- 
tion ; and this attraction acting on us, makes 
us more attractive tohim. Thus the effeet 
becomes in turn a cause, which produces a 
reciprocal effect. God 1s the first cause of 
attraction : he first approaches us, and by in- 
fusing his life into us makes us more lovely. 
As he comes nearer and nearer, his attrac- 
tion increases; and at the same time we be- 
come more susceptible to his influences. Thus 
the effect will be multiplied, we might say, 
in a geometrical ratio. If then we would be 
recipients of his inspiration, and increase our 
susceptibility to his influences, we must yield 
to the action of his Spirit. When we feel 
the power of his attraction upon us, we must 
give heed to it, and act with it. It is not by 
praying, in our own will and our own time, 
and forcing ourselves as it were into his pres- 
ence, uncalled, that we shaJl most favor his 
inspiration; but we should, as the apostle 
exhorts, “watch unto prayer,” and so give 
free course to God’s Spirit, when it acts upon 
us. 

The benefits which we shall receive from 
this inspiration, will be great and increasing. 
The more we beome the subjects of God’s 
influences, the greater will. be our improve- 
His life will 
pervade and leaven our whole nature, and 
the result will ultimately be, perfection of 
character. We should therefore treasure up 
in our hearts every instance we experience of 
God’s inspiration, and let it be the seed of a 
future harvest. This is God’s intention in be- 
stowing his gifts upon us. It is not that we 
should consume them for our own present 
enjoyment, but that we should make them 
the seed or capital for future increase. Too 
many seem to be ignorant of God’s design in 
giving them benefits. He gives them seed 
corn, and they eat it up. Similar remarks 
may apply, as to the use we should make of 
God’s providences, as affording seed or cap- 
ital for faith. If we carefully treasure them 
up, they will be an increasing source of con- 
fidence in him. Our experience will “work 
hope, that maketh not ashamed ;” we shall 
acquire at length a fund of faith and love, that 
will be unfailing ; and our hearts will be es- 


—Home-Talk. 


ment in all that is excellent. 


tablished forever. 


Musie. 
BY J. W. MOORE, 





Man, distinguished from the inferior parts 
of creation by the divine gift of reason, ex- 
hibits no greater evidence of that faculty than 
by the seeds of science which the Creator 
has implanted in his nature and the power 
which he possesses to cultivate and bring 
them to perfection ; but of all the various arts 
and sciences which he is qualified to prose- 
cute, no one appears more congenial to, no 
one more intimately interwoven with the con- 
stitution of his frame than that of musie,— 
Vocal music, indeed, seems to have been co- 
eval with human nature itself. The inven- 
tion of musical instruments must, consequent-’ 
ly, have taken place at a very early period 











sulted by letter. 
Tue CrrcuiaRr is our weekly organ, and is 





spiration which are more important than this 





needed. The first kinds are best adapted to 


of the world; though the different epochs of 
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their introduction and improvement, as well 
as the gradation by which the harmonic laws 
arrived at their first systematic order and 
regulation, cannot perhaps be accurately as- 
certained by modern inquiry. It is more 
than probable that he who first tuned his 
voice to song, little thought of the marvels of 
music or dreamed to what perfection the 
rules of sound would one day be brought.— 
He used the power which God had given him, 
nor stopped to enquire into the nature or con- 
struction of the tones which he almost invol- 
untarily produced, and which lightened his 
labor while they made glad his heart. Music 
is the finest expression of life, from its low- 
est actual up to its highest ideal phases. — It 
is the most central, universal mode of utter- 
ance which art ean attain; it is- vague, be- 
cause the thouglits.and feelings it aims to ex- 
press partake of the infinite. It represents 
nothing with the graphic outline of the pencil, 
because it strives to paint what no outlines 
can take in: it is the heart’s prayer, which 
cannot imbody itselfso fully as in the lan- 
guage of tones and harmonies: it seems like 
the soul’s effort to speak its mother tongue 
in a strange land, a yearning for a completer 
fulfillment of its destiny, an attempt to paint 
on the blank.canvas of the present, with col- 
or-like melodies and tint-like harmonies, its 
ideal, Claude-like reminiscences of the scene- 
ry of its native clime. Never dosuch visions 
of perfect life come to us as when listening to 
the highest musical compositions. These 
point to a real spiritual fountain of which they 


are the streams. 
* * * * 


In all ages, ancient. and modern, music has 
had its inspired votaries. But it is only 
within the last few centuries, as we all know, 
that it has attained'to anything like perfec- 
tion as a science and an art. How the plant, 
which for so many ages looked so dry, and 
dead, and unpromising, at length bloomed 
out in such fragrant and brilliant complete- 
ness, is alike known to all. It is a privilege 
of priceless value that we live in an age 
through which are transmitted the inspira- 
tions of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Hayden, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
the long line of masters. It is a great thing 
to live after these men—men whose lives 
were all one burning feeling, one overmaster- 
ing idea, one deep yearning after a perfect 
expression of the beautiful, one long series of 
grand, unclassified psychological facts. In 
their stilk world of dreams, what miracles 
did the power of art work out from their in- 
tense coneeptions! what skilful choice and 
marshalling of means for producing their in- 
tended effects! and‘ what patient and intense 
labor at composition! 

The lives of these men are like insulated 
points in history, only to be well comprehen- 
ded by those who are somewhat similarly 
organized. But their influence is wider than 
we can imagine. A great musical composer 
is a central power, who radiates a finer sense 
of beauty, by little and little, into the out- 
most and least-delicately organized souls.— 
He is but a poet, whose language is more in- 
terior and universal than those who sing in 
articulate words. Where we stop short on 
the threshold of the holy of holies and are 
unable to penetrate by reason of the imper- 
fection of human speech, the high priest of 
harmony enters and utters to the world’s ear 
the deep, soul-entrancing oracles of God.— 
The curse of Babel falls not on him. He 
speaks and writes in the native tongue of the 
angels, and the music is caught up and re- 
peated with joy and acclamation in the isles 
beyond the sea. [His style beeomes the 
style of his age. We sing variations—imi- 
tations of his themes. These im turn are 
eaught up and repeated, and in other forms 
of melody and combinations of harmony 
they again burst forth upon the ear. And 


thus they go circling through lands, flashing 
from soul to soul: the air is pervaded by a 
musical spirit, the ear is more delicately 


tuned, the soul more enlarged and _spiritual- 
ized; and beauty, which is God’s primal 
benediction to his children, is celebrated with 
pious joy and reverence. 

— Encyclopedia of Music. 
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Rules of Warfare. 


, NOTES OF A DISCOURSE. 





To conquer an opposing enemy, it is nec- 
essary, 

1. To meet him in the field. 

The Union Government cannot put down the 
Rebellion without meeting the armed forces 
of the Rebellion on the field of battle. To 
simply issue a proclamation declaring the 
fact of Rebellion, and that it must be put 
down, will not crush it. The Rebellion pla- 
ces an armed force in the field, to assert its 
power and overthrow the Government.— 
This must be met by a counter force. 

So with disease and death. They must be 
met to be overthrown. They cannot be dis- 
posed of at a distance, nor by proclamation 
of warfare. They must be encountered in 
one fourm or another, face to face, and the 
proclamation carried into effect. If we are 
called to victory over disease and death, we 
are called to face them asa principality, 
just as the army of the Union is called to 
face the Rebel army and overthrow it. 


2. It is necessary to meet an opposing 
enemy without fear. 

It will not do for an army to enter a bat- 
tle under the dominance of fear. So impor- 
tant is this that Moses commanded that 
whenever Israel came “nigh to battle” the 
officers should say, “‘ What man is there that 
is fearful and faint-hearted? let him go and 
return to his house, lest his brethren’s heart 
faint as well as his.” The army that feareth 
is overthrown. Cromwell’s few thousand 
Ironsides, men who feared only God, never 
were defeated. A panic-stricken army meets 
its Bull Run. 

To conquer disease and death we must 
learn not to fear them. Perhaps this is part 
of the lesson which our late experience and 
late events should teach us. It is a lesson 
we must learn. The battle-field is a good 
place to learn it. If this hour the soldier on 
my right hand falls, and the next hour an- 
other on my left is struck down or captured, 
it should only nerve me to fuller, nobler cour- 
age. It calls me not to faint or surrender, 
but to gird up my loins. An enemy afar off 
may be an object of vague and uncertain 
dread, an enemy face to face on the battle 
field, must not be feared, but intelligently 
scrutinized, and met with courage and pow- 
er. To know your antagonist, to look him 
square in the eye, to measure his proportions 
and his weapons, is half the battle. 


What is disease? What is death? Find 
the answer to these questions and you have 
the key to victory. Know them—pierce 
them with light— and their mystery vanish- 
es, and with it their power of dread. 

3. It is necessary to meet an opposing en- 
emy with sufficient and superior resources 
and power of warfare. 

Fort Sumter held by Major Anderson 
and 60 men with a few old guns, a few 
pounds of ammunition and three days ra- 
tions, surrenders before the hot shot of Beau- 
regard. Fort Sumter held by Beauregard 
with rifled guns, abundance of men and am- 
munition goes down a mass of ruins before 
the two hundred pounders and superior skill 
of Gillmore, backed by the regpurces of the 
nation. 

If we would conquer death, we must meet 
it with superior power and skill, and that 
power and skill must be the power and skill 
of .1rE—aggressive, cumulative life. We 
must not only have this life in ourselves but 





we must be connected with unlimited re- 
sources of it. We must have a vast living 
nation back of us, able to supply all our 
wants. 

Given these three—presence in the battle- 
field, courage to meet the enemy without 
fear, and sufficient and superior resources 
and power of warfare—and ultimate victory 
over disease and death is certain. 

Let us study these things, particularly the 
two last, still more particularly the last of 
all. Iam sure we do not all appreciate as 
much as we may, the stores of victorious 
courage that are accessible to us. The heav- 
ens are full of it, and ready to fill us with it. 
Christ wants this battle fought through, and 
will supply us with all we need, if we open 
our hearts to him. 

In regard to the resources of life that are 
open to us, we stand, as it were, but on the 
threshold. If you want to study science— 
the deepest science of the universe—if you 
want to attain immortality, srupy tire. Not 
vaguely, superficially, and as it is seen 
around you merely, but in your own hearts 
and in your own bodies. There are mys- 
teries of life connected with your bodies and 
their relations to the Soul, and the great 
ocean of interior life, which you have hardly 
conceived of, and which hold the keys of im- 
mortality. And he that reverently and 
boldly studies those mysteries will find those 


keys, and will pass away from death into the 


Resurrection. ° * 


———— —~9 a 
The Progress of Liberty. 
The Evening Post, in a late editorial, thus 
notes in an interesting way the world’s prog- 
ress toward liberty : 


“Tt is no dream of the enthusiast—who believes 
what he wishes—but the solid conviction of the 
impartial observer of events, that the world is 
making rapid strides in the direction of liberty. 
On the continent of Europe we may remark it, 
in the extraordinary political change which, 
within a little time, has rescued Italy from her 
stagnant degradation and sent her on the way of 
an active and free self-development, as one of the 
leading powers of the earth. In Russia, which 
we have all been taught to regard as a despotism 
more compact and cold than her own hills of 
ice, the sinews of power have relaxed, the heart 
of authority has relented,ina manner so extra- 
ordinary that the facts would be incredible if 
they had not occurred before our eyes. Millions 
of serfs, by a decree of the Emperor, have been 
emancipated from century-old feudal restrictions ; 
the judicial system has been remodeled upon the 
pattern of our Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, with 
its writs of rights andits juries; and to-day we 
hear that the supreme Executive meditates a con- 
stitution for the empire, which will place the for- 
mer autocracy among the number of limited and 
constitutional governments, with a separate con- 
stitution for Poland, which will grant to the in- 
habitants of that dependency even more liberal 
institutions that have been asked for by the Eu- 
ropean courts, in their late diplomatic notes. 

‘“‘ These are stupendous changes, and yet there 
are others, in the more quiet fields of thought 
which strike the eye less, but are scarcely less im- 
portant. An assembly, for instance, has lately 
been held at Mechlin, or, as the French call it 
Malines, composed of Roman Catholics, partly 
priests and partly laity (itself an unusual thing), 
in which the discussions were as free and open 
as those of any New England convention could 
well be. A Paris journal, indeed, the Opinione 
National, observes with a little malignant wit 
that “ there has not been so much talk about lib- 
erty since the old National Convention,” wishing 
to intimate that this talk might lead to similar 
deeds. The object of the meeting was to devise 
means for propagating Catholic influence ; and it 
was agreed that, in the present age of the world, 
nothing could be done without liberty. Ofcourse, 
some of the more conservative ecclesiastics object- 
ed to this view, but the laymen, particularly the 
Count. de Montalembert, and the Count de Broglie, 
both of them illustrious as writers and as Catholics, 
pressed it all the more earnestly. Montalembert, 
in the course of his eloquent address, made this, 
sublime exclamation, which may well be applied 
universally : ‘ Catholics listen to me; if you wish 
liberty. for yourselves you must wish it for others; 
if you do.not wish it for yourselves it will never 
be granted to you; give it where you are mas- 
ters, in order that it may be given to you where 
you are slaves.’ In another paragraph. he ex- 








plained what he understood by liberty : 


“* When I speak of aomeeney, t mean liberal 
e de 


democracy, in opposition to the democracy which 
is purely that of Ly weer and to what a French 
writer has so well baptized by the name of Impe- 


rial democracy. When I speak of liberty I mean 
complete liberty—not political liberty without 
religious liberty, as in the England of former 
times and the Sweden of to-day ; not civil liberty 
without political liberty—a detestable hypocrisy 
which consecrates equality under the yoke of no 
matter what master; not that unlimited liberty 
which would result in universal disorder ; finally, 
not the old liberty, aristocratic liberty, very vene- 
rable, solid and robust, but based upon privilege. 
Nothing of all that, but simply and solely modern 
liberty, democratic liberty, founded on common 
right and on equality, regulated by reason and 
justice.’ 

“These words had an electric effect on the as- 
semblage, and produced rounds of applause. 

“They were designed, doubtless, as a protest 
against the imperial centralization in France, and 
to secure for the Church a wider sphere of action 
in the several European nations, which, though 
nominally Catholic, have imposed many and se- 
vere restraints upon ecclesiasticism. But what- 
ever their ultimate purpose, they are a grand 
confession of the necessity of liberty to the prop- 
er understanding and the rational acceptance of 
every form of faith. They declare that truth in 
every sphere of thought is best promoted, not by 
the arm of power, but by the unfettered action 
of the human mind. Whatever cannot endure 
the tests of that crucible, is unfitted for the edu- 
cation of man, while that which passes through 
the trial, must have in it something of perma- 
nence and worth. 

“It would be impossible to suppose that while 
the older continent is going through this process 
of revolution, and giving signs of other revolu- 
tions to come, the new world, which has so long 
been the home and cradle of liberty, should re- 
main stationary in its tracks. Our civil war, ac- 
cordingly, though it seeks to recover and main- 
tain the order that was, is nevertheless a struggle 
for liberty. Its object is the perpetuation of the 
Union, but its main incident and its inevitable 
result will be the extension of freedom. It has 
already declared, as one of the necessities of its 
military policy, the emancipation of a greater 
part of a race, and events will, apparently of their 
own force, without the assistance of courts and 
laws, confirm the declaration. Every day that 
the obstinacy of the rebels prolongs the state of 
hostilities, undermines their control.of the subject 
race and strengthens its grasp of freedom. They 
who were lately slaves are beginning to work as 
hired laborers, on the same plantations which 
they formerly cultivated, and the experiment 
once successfully established will be everywhere 
imitated, until the name of servitude will be 
known no more on the continent, from the Poto- 
mac to the Rio Grande, and from the Alleghanies 
to the Rocky Mountains,” 





What is the significance of this world-move- 
ment in the direction of individual freedom ? 
Individual freedom, in itself, cannot, appro- 
priately, be considered as an end: it is only 
a means in the great’school of human educa- 
tion to something vastly higher and better. 
The world does not yet so regard it; and has 
sought democracy thus far as an end only. 
But as surely as it attains unto it, so surely 
will it be called still onward. The develop- 
ment of individual freedom which is so char- 
teristic of the age, and which has made the 
nineteenth century the synonym of progress, 
is only a preparation for the judgment of 
mankind. The old idea of a universal judg- 
ment is a living truth. The God who rules 
the world, “hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the dead.”— 
Not only must the human governments of 
the world—the aristocracies and despotisms, 
the limited monarchies and the republics— 
be judged, but, mankind, individually, must 
be tried by the standard of God’s righteous- 
ness revealed in Jesus Christ. The prepa 
ration for individual judgment by the Spirit 
of Truth will come through the development 
of individual freedom. In individual free- 
dom the spiritual characters of men are 
made manifest. Herein is the significance of 
democracy. By its development the gross 
despotisms in government and human institu- 
tions are brought to judgment and go down. 
But beyond its completed development of in- 
dividual freedom, rises the Kingdom of God 
in humanity, and. summons men individually, 
as well as institutionally, to the judgment. 

The history of this country furnishes oor- 
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roboration of this view. This nation began 
its existence by the establishment of repub- 
lican institutions. The despotic institutions 
of the Old World were thrown off and a gov- 
énment established on the basis of individ- 
wal liberty. The Revolution was fought 
through to establish the principles, “ that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights ; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are institu- 
téd among men—deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter and abolish it, and institute a 
new government—laying its foundations on 
éuch principles and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their happiness and safety.” Under 
the general governmental order rising out of 
the Revolution, and moulded to a large ex- 
tent by these principles, we witness the de- 
velopment of institutions pertaining prima- 
rily to social and individual relations,which, at 
length, threaten the overthrow of the whole 
system of free government which the men of 
the Revolution sought to establish. What 
is the result? A war to preserve the repub- 
lican system of government. In that war 
those destructive institutions which have 
grown up through individual and local action, 
and whose influence has dominated largely 
in the administration of the government, go 
down. The public mind of the progressive, 
liberty-loving moiety of the nation, demands 
the destruction of local, chattel slavery, and 
the establishment everywhere throughout the 
Republic of individual freedom, subject to 
constitutional law ; and through the fiery or- 
deal of a vast civil war the nation advances 
to this attainment. 

But when all this is attained we are not at 
the end. From the judgment of politico- 
social institutions the nation will advance to 
the judgment of purely social and domestic 
insitutions and individual character, and lib- 
erty, at last, will reach its foundation in indi- 
vidual righteousness and union of man with 
God. Hence, we are not to look for rest, or 
the consummation of human fruition, in the 
democratic attainments’ of the present.— 
Beyond is the Kingdom of God in this world, 
and to be reached through the ordeal of a 
universal individual judgment. And among 
the developments which may expected in the 
most advanced column of human movement, 
is that of a tribunal of individual judgment 
and criticism, through which the Spirit of 
Truth will act with direct and piercing power 
upon men, and subject the world to its throne. 
That is the end toward which the world-move- 
ment of the hour tends. God speed its com- 











From Europe. 

The Steamship Hecla from. Liverpool on the 
8th., arrived at New-York on the 21st. 

The Morning Post believes that there is little 
doubt that the two suspected iron rams at Liver- 
pool will be detained by the government under 
the Foreign Enlistment Act. It is nevertheless 
contended they were built to the order of a 
French house under contract for the late Pasha 
of Egypt, but the present Pasha. repudiates the 
contract. The accusation is that.they are inten- 
ded for hostilities against a friendly power, and 
the Court of Law must decide upon their deten- 
tion. 

The Union and Emancipation Society had ad- 
dressed a memorial to Earl Russel on the subject, 
similar to that of the Emancipation Seciety, urg- 
ing a prompt investigation. 

Battle in Georgia. 

A great battle has been fought in the northwest- 
ern part of Georgia near Chattanooga, between the 
Army ofthe Cumberland under Gen. Rosecrans, 
and the Rebel forces under Bragg, Johnston and 
others. Gen. Rosecrans has been steadily advanc- 
ing and forcing Bragg back for sometime, com- 
pelling him to evacuate Chattanooga andi retreat 
into Georgia. Here he appears to have been rap- 
idly reénforced by all the Rebel troops. which 





could be concentrated in the South and Southwest 
and by a large part of a Lee’s army from Virginia. 
They thus greatly outnumbered Rosecrans’ forces 
and on Saturday last about 11 A. M. attacked him 
in great force. The battle was continued with 
great obstinacy on both sides until night, the Un- 
ion army maintaining its position. The next day 
the battle was renewed and continued until night 
again, with very heavy losses, the Union forces at 
the close being compelled to fall back toward 
Chattanooga. Gen. Rosecrans ordered his whole 
army to concentrate at Chattanooga on Monday 
night. A part of hisarmy under Gen. Thomas 
was engaged with the Rebels on Monday up to 
5 P. M., with what result is not stated. It is stat- 
ed that Gen. Burnside is on the way to retnforce 
Rosecrans. 

The Pacific Railway Enterprise. 

We learn to-day of the shipment from Elmira 
of the first one hundred tons of railroad iron for 
the Union Pacific Railway, Eastern Division ; and 
simultaneously with the same a private despatch 
from California announces the completion of the 
first thirty miles of the Western or California 
section, a trial trip having been made that dis- 
tance from San Francisco to San Mateo. 

This promises a pleasing emulation between 
the two, likely to be productive of a speedy com- 
pletion of this great national work.—Zve. Post. 
The Atlantic Telegraph Contract. 

Mr Cyrus W. Field publishes the following im- 
portant announcement: 

“ At a meeting of the Directors of the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company on the 5th inst., the tender 
of Messrs. Glass, Eliiot & Co. to manufacture and 
lay down in the summer of next year a good 
submarine telegraph cable between Ireland and 
Newfoundland was unanimously accepted.” 

The Frost at the West, 

The Chicago Evening Journal of Friday gives 
an intelligent account of the recent frosts at the 
West, which it has derived from reliable sources. 
The frost extended from upper Minnesota and 
the Lake Superior region as far south as Nashville 
and Memphis, and from the Missouri river as far 
east as western New York and Pennsylvania.— 
The visitations seemed to be made in streaks and 
spots rather than uniformly; and some portions 
of Wisconsin and lowa were scarcely touched, 
while, in other sections, the crops were ruined. 
The greatest damage was done in northern and 
central Illinois, central Michigan and Ohio, and 
parts of Indiana and Iowa. In some parts of Lli- 
nois one half of the corn was ruined. In Ohio, 
Kentucky and Missouri, the damage was generally 
confined to vegetation and tobacco. At least one- 
eighth of the corn crop of the Northwest has been 
destroyed and one-third seriously injured. More 
than one-half of the tobacco crop has been cut 
down, scarcely any escaping in fact, except that 
growing on highland. The sorghum and buck- 
wheat crops have been reduced at least one-half. 
Although the damage done is not as great as was 
at first feared, it will prove very serious, and the 
best judges estimate the loss of tlie western far- 
mers at from six to eight millions of dollars.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The Delaware Grape. 

The Hvening Post states that Mr. Mace, a 
lawyer of Newburgh, in this state, has under 
cultivation five acres of the Delaware grape, 
which he uses chiefly for wine-making. It is an 
interesting fact that this gentleman has succeeded 
in solving the problem whether the Delaware 
will attain, in this climate, the size of the vari- 
eties ordinarily cultivated. With careful train- 
ing, he has succeeded in equalling the dimensions 
of the Isabella. 

Negro Soldiers. 

It is stated that the Corps d’Afrique, organized 
under the auspices of Gen. Banks in the South- 
west is rapidly filling up. Fifteen thousand col- 
ored soldiers have already been mustered into 
the service, and recruits come in rapidly. The 
maximum strength of the Corps is to be 25,000. 

—‘ Gail Hamilton,” the well known contribu- 
ter to the Atlantic Montily, is understood to be 
Miss M. A. Dodge, formerly a teacher in the 
Hartford High school. 

—James C. Watson, of. Ann Arbor, Mich., dis- 
covered a new planet on the morning of the 15th 
inst. Its right ascension is 59 minutes (time) and 
its declination nine degrees and fifty minutes 
north. The motion indicates that the new planet 
belongs to the group between Mars and Jupiter. 
It shines like a star of the 10th magnitude. 
et 


Silk Culture on the Isthmus of Suez. 








Mr. Sala, inspector-general of the Suez Canal, 
took formal possession in 1861, of El Waddy—an 
extensive grant of land made to M. Ferdinand Les- 
seps by the Pasha of Egyptfor the benefit of the 
Suez Canal Company. The land has evidently 
been once in cultivation ; arfd it is said that a colo- 
ny of Syrians formerly bred silk-worms suc- 


| the contract for building the new Barn have com- 





cessfully on it. A few hundred mulberry trees 
are all that remain among the village ruins.— 
In 1862, M.Lesseps ordered a new attempt at 
silk culture on the estate. Thousands of mulberry 
trees were planted, and silk worms enough raised 
to furnish eggs for the year 1863. The mulberry 
leaves may be used the third year after the tree is 
planted. So far, the attempt has been a complete 
success, despite the inexperience of the Arab em- 
ployes. The soil of this part of the desert has 
beeen found particularly suitable to mulberries, 
as it also is to cotton, owing to the abundance of 
the fertilizing Nile water, furnished by the main 
canal feeder. This new enterprise may be an 
important source of revenue to the Suez Compa- 
ny, which is in correspondence with the Impe- 
rial Silk Company of France. As it is found im- 
possible to raise eggs in’ France, the Suez Com- 
pany may furnish that indispensable article, as 
well as cocoons, which formerly were imported 
from Italy and China. —Sei. American. 
— pee 
A Community Journal. 





New Purchase.—We have to notice this week the 
sudden purchase, by the Community, of a Farm in- 
cluding a water-power, one and one-fourth of a 
mile northeast of our place, on the Utica and Sy- 
racuse turnpike. The object of this movement is 
the extension of manufacturing facilities which 
have reached their limit in our present situation. 
The farm consists of one hundred acres with a good 
house, orcharding, stone-quarry and maple grove. 
The water-power is formed by a dike leading from 
Sconondoa Creek, and is said to be a superior 
one. 

The Fair.—Several parties from the Communi- 
ty visited the State Fair at Utica the present 
week, and from their reports we judge that heat) 
and dusty crowds were among the most conspicu- 
ous things exhibited. In the cattle department a} 
prize was awarded to the Community’s Ayrshire | 
calf ‘“ Rob Roy.” | 

Music.—A change in musical arrangements is| 
proposed for the fall and winter. In place of | 
the noon orchestra practice four times a week, | 
which has been the custom, our public music will | 
resolve itself into an evening Concert every week, | 
These musical occasions will be open to the em- | 
ployees of the Community and their families, and 
to such visitors as may be present. A Committee 
consisting of H. W. Burnham, G. E. Cragin, T. R. 
Noyes, A. L. Burt, and H. C. Noyes, will take 
charge of forming the programmes. Further no- | 
tice will be given as to the day and hour of per-| 
formance when the arrangements are perfected. | 


Farm and Fruit Items.—The carpenters having 








menced operations.—The Grape harvest has be- 
gun, the Hartford Prolific and Delaware varieties 
taking the lead in early ripening. The Concord 
is coming on in fine order, and the whole crop of | 
‘Lis grape is contracted for. The Apple and 
Pear crop is moderate this season, and the fruit 
less fair than usual. 

Meetings.—The subjects have been varied and 
fruitful. Government of the attention as a means 
of good and evil was discussed as follows: 

Faith, which is the feminine part in miracles, 
the receptive element which attended all Christ’s 
manifestations of power, is a certain state of the 
aitention. “If thou canst believe thou shalt be 
saved ;” not because there is any power in the be- 
lief itself for salvation, but because it is a matrix 
in which the power of life in Christ can plant it- 
self and obtain foothold and means of operation. 
Faith, it may be repeated, is a state of the atten- 
tion—a state in which the mind supported by he- 
roic, cheerful hope, turns toware God as the source 
of life and deliverance. It accepts and believes 
him to be omnipotent, looks and gazes in that di- | 
rection, and looking, receives power. Now the 
perfect counterpart and antithesis of this faith is 
to have a sickly state of the attention, directing it 
towards disease and the power of death, and the 
results of such downward looking will correspond 
with their cause. ° * This yielding up the 
attention to evik, operates in two ways: First, di- 
rectly, by making a receptacle and conductor for 
the devil’s virus; and secondly, by withdrawing 
the gaze from the power of Christ which is the 
only agency for destroying disease. If people’s 
thought and talk are given up to cases of sickness, 
reporting symptoms, expressing sympathy, fear, 
&c., they have no room for thoughts of Christ, 
however pressing and life-giving may be the 
truths that he may wish to communicate to them. 

False love as an obstacle to Education was the 
subject of another discourse. Reference was made 
to the religious revivals, which begin as schools 
in which the people are called together for the 
study ofspiritual lite. As long asthis object is main- 
tained they prosper. Generally, however, with 
the fervor of improvement comes in a horizontal 
passion between the sexes which results in a fruit- 
ful time of marriage engagements and that is the 
end of'the revival school. There is a sticky, sclf- 
indulgent, monopolizing spirit in false love which 





is as hateful in the sight of God as bondage to to- 
bacco. In it persons become bound and besotted 
in their attontion so that they cannot obey Christ 
or think of anything else. This may truly be 
called narcotic loyve—it js not a whit better than 
slavery to tobacco. Tobacco gradually steals up 
on and absorbs the life so that a man comes to eat 
his dinner at last mainly with reference to the 
quid or the pipe to come after it. And false love 
is of the same nature. We do not yet see all the 
connection there is between this spirit and the 
principality of disease and death; but we have an 
instinct that there is a close connection between 
them and they will go out together. 

Depattures.—Mr. and Mrs. Allen, L. H. Brad- 
ley, Mrs. H. A. Noyes and Mrs. M. E. Newhouse, 
for Wallingford. - 

Died on Saturday, Sept. 19th, Artur P. CLARK, 
aged 19 years, brother of Henry J. Clark, ‘whose 
death was noticed two weeks ago. 
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From Oneida to Michigan---A Traveler's Thoughts 
and Observations, 
Jackson, Mich., Sept. 18. 

We are stopping over Sunday here, and I will 
improve the leisure to make note of a few of the 
secings and happenings of our itinerancy. “ Kiss- 
ing the bride” is an old rite-social that we never 
saw performed until we reached Syracuse. Some 
railroad man and some woman have found a 
great red rose growing by their path—and won- 
derfully fragrant it seems—and they have togeth- 
er put forth their hands to pluck it (this figure 
will not bear too close an analysis): they have 
married. The railroad men gather around them 
in the cars to give the bridegroom sympathizing 
hand-shakes and pats, and to give the bride her 
kiss. The queer faces poked forward over the 
bridegroom and car-seat to get the kiss, and the 
grotesque attitudes, made the scene a little comic 
tous. Whena man appropriates a woman tu 
himself, he can surely aflord to make this peace- 
offering. Then I suppose the tendency of happy 
souls is to draw others into their circle. 

At Rochester we stopped to get supper. Also to 
price peaches and to sec the Fails, for it would be 
dark when we got to the Suspension Bridge, and 
we must delay at one or the other place. The 
Genesee here makes a plunge over a precipice 
dizzy enough at any time. 1n the Spring, at high 
water, the fall must be grander than now when it 
seems fleecy, gauzy and simply beautiful. It 
lacks the variety, capriciousness, accessions and 
ineffable beauty of ‘Trenton. At the lower end 
of the inclosure from which the best view is to 
be had, isa placard announcing that there Charles 
Littles was murdered and thrown over the preci- 
pice by Ira Stout, the details of which filled the 
papers some six years ago. I never had stood on 
a blood-stain betore, and I felt alittle of the curd- 
ling horror. How similar the crime here enacted 
to the murder-scene in “ The Marble Faun”—two 
men, &@ woman and a precipice in both cases. In 
fiction we deal with crime upon artistic princi- 
ples, and get a strange pleasure from it; but let 
one stand upon gory ground, and, how unnttera- 
bly loathsome is all sin and crime. A German 
engaged in cutting and piling the smooth turf, 
quits his work, to color our thoughts with his 
grumble that in his country the guilty woman 
would have been hung as well as the guilty than. 
We soothe ourselves with the thought that the 
Judge perhaps saw only one criminal and almost 
two victims. We walk back to town working at 
the philosophy of murder, and the noise of the 
street chases away our nefandous images. 

At the Suspension Bridge I stand upon the 
platform, see dusky huge towers, a great cable, 
adim gulf with a roaring, misty and moving 
some- at its bottom, but I realize no thing. 


Before reaching Detroit we cross inmmense 8a- 
vannas—we seem tobe in a mud world, surely. 
Great flocks of black and other ducks fly away 
from the streams and lagoons, on the approach of 
the cars. A very paradise for all swimming and 
wading birds—and sportsmen too.. For a long 
distance the cars skirt the shore of Lake St. Clair. 

Michigan, up to this point, is gently undulating 
possessing some fine swells, beautifully timbered 
with oaks, that are excellent sites for homes. The 
soil is predominantly gravelly, of fair fertility, 
productive of wheat, large crops of apples and 
moderate ones of peaches. The scenery offers 
much that is pleasing in a quiet way, and is sug- 
gestive of comfort. Ypsilanti is the first town of 
note after leaving Detroit on the Mich. Central 
Railroad. It has two fine churches, the State 
Normal School, and a Female Seminary, both ele- 
gantly built of brick. At Ann Arbor isthe Mich. 
State University. The new building for the Law 
Department is a more clegant structure than is 
usually connected. with, such institutions. The 
Union School building is fully equal to its class 
generally. . 

This forenoon: Mr. Olds and I twok a stro 
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through the best part of the town and surround- 
ing country. Game I judge, is quite plenty, for I 
heard frequent reports of fire-arms. Black squir- 
rels were scrambling about among the trees, the 
golden wood-pecker seemed as anxious as ever to 
have people wake up. You know its cry, “ wik 
up!” “wik up!” Blue jays were darting about, 
screaming harshly, but still in wonderful har- 


excuse this piece of religious dilettanteism and 
believe me as ever, Yours in Christ, A. B. 
Se 


e Praying-Cure. 





A lawsuit which has taken place lately in Swit- 
zerland, has brought into public notice what has 
mony with the season. The bright yellow of the oe nn er tong anita ‘agate 
golden-rod, purple wild flowers, falling leaves, red | were effected some years ago, by Pastor Blum- 
= apples, and cool, sunny autumn days, all ard, merely by the efficacy of believing prayer. 
these are Is 8 Jay's scream. .__,| Now, in a village near the lake of Zurich, in 
Having before made note of some educational Switzerland, there have been, for many years, 
institutions, I will say a little about one in this | imilar cures effected by similar means. A wo- 
p lace, It is supported by the State. The atten- /man named Dorothea Trudel Stands at the head 
oo adage eye yal — eoercanad 7 an establishment whither persons afflicted 
2 oo ee his own echolarship.— | vith bodily and mental diseases, which had been 
Manual labor constitutes the largest part of the | pronounce ad incurable by ordinary treatment, 





shell, well knowing that the divine power is else- 


curriculum, After getting his scholarship, the stu- | 
dent can not leave the building until his term ex- | 
pires. The students are called convicts, and are 

sent here to develop the moral; this is the | 
theory, but practically, I think, they are sent here | 
asa riddance. Mr Olds and I called at the build- | 
this forenoon, but were too late to see any of 


ing 
the exercises. We fell into conversation with | 
one of the teachers, a candid man, not given to 


exaggeration: from him we learned some very in- 
teresting facts respecting prison life. On Sunday 
mornings there is a school, not a mere Sunday | 
school, but one of instruction in all the rudiments 
of an education. Most of the convicts are desti- 
tute of these rudiments. In answer to our ques- | 
tion the teacher said that most of the convicts | 
manifested great eagerness to learn. This was true 
of those most advanced in life. This teacher 
seemed to have much respect for the natural parts 
and penetration of the convicts. A prisoner 
can, by good behavior, reduce his term one sixth. 
Wages are allowed for extra work: and this en- 
ables many, if disposed, to make their cells places 
of no small degree of comfort. A recent enact- 
ment of the Legislature allows persons convicted 
of capital offenses and sentenced to solitary con- 
finement, to be set to workin company. This 
has been found to work well. A man will do all 
he can to escape the terrible devil of solitude.— 
There are none now in solitary confinement ex- 
cept a few who are lunatics. No punishment is 
used at this time, except confinement in the dun- 
geon: this is found sufficient for the enforcement 
of discipline. The number of convicts has de- 
creased nearly fifty per cent the last three years. 
The State has not been able to meet its engage- 
ments with contractors for prison labor. Our in- 
formant accounts for this on the hypothesis that 
the army has mostly swallowed up the class that 
peoples the prisons. It becomes more and more 
apparent that God has small regard for the mere- 
ly physical or, animal ; and while he is ever watch- 
ful for the interests of his kingdom, he uses the 
cheapest materia] that will serve his ends. <Ac- 
cordingly we find, in this new national experience 
in wiping out an old sin, that it is to a great ex- 
tent—we would by no means include the noble 
few—the lowest in spiritual development who go 
to fillthe van of the god of war. There are now 
only twelve female convicts here. The usual dis- 





proportion between male and female criminals is 
suggestive of a reflection that woman seldom be- 
comes a great sinner unless man’s passions and 
sins first create a demand for it. 

On our way back to our hotel we looked in the 
door of a spireless church upon a Catholic service. 
After he has once satisfied his curiosity how one 
feels his understanding insulted by such pagean- 
tries and genuflexions. Themassively oppressive 
organ music and chantings, a ritual in a dead 
language—to be sure it is transalated, or, if you 
have some knowledge of Latin, you can translate 
for yourself—the painful reaching forth of the in- 
tellect to meanwhile seize something—who has 
not experienced it all? We turn away from the 
woman at the door, mumbling and counting over 
her beads, grateful to God for the Reformation 
that has so far emancipated the human under- 
standing, and well conterit to leave the “ Apostolic 
Succession” in peaceful possession of its empty 


where. This unfinished church suggests to us 
aun idea. The gravitation towards old forms in 


church architecture is quite noteworthy. All de- 
nominations, we think, where able, are more or 
less adopting the Gothic style of churches. Asa 
matter of esthetics we like the change. The Goth- 
ic architecture is claimed to be symbolical of the 
religious thought. Its upward lines and especial- 
ly those oféts spire, are suggestive of our heavenly 
aspirations. In our ‘notings east and west we 
have noted many of these churches all complete 
except the spire, which was lacking, though evi- 
dently intended to be put up at “some more con- 
venient season.” The vulgar understanding 
would at once see a case of “ beginning to build 
but unable to finish.” We prefer to sce the fact 
in its profounder significance. We see a church 
without heavenly aspirations expressing itself in 
aspireless or unaspérated church edifice. You must 





have flocked in great numbers, and been healed. 
If is no holy well, no place of superstition, but a 
holy family, consisting of Dorothea Trudel, her 


| sister, four nurses, and Mr. Samuel Zeller, son of 


the venerable Mr. Zeller, of Bueggen, and broth- 
er-in-law of Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem. All 
of these assistants work night and day, attending 
to the patients without remuneration, merely out 
of love to God, and gratitude for having them- 
selves been healed in the institution. 

The history of the wonderful woman at the 
head of the institution, as it came out at the trial, 
is something as follows: Being born of poor pa- 
rents, her education was very much neglected. 
At the age of twenty-two, the sudden death of a 
young female, with whom she had lived on inti- 


| mate terms, made a deep impression on her mind, 


and was, under divine grace, the means of her 
conversion. The severity of the trial through 
which she at that time passed, undermined her 
constitution, and for many years she was con- 
fined to her bed. The long-continued trial of 
sickness developed the spiritual life in her soul, 
and brought her into close communion with God. 
She experienced many answers to her prayers, 
and when, on one occasion, five laborers in the 
house of a relative fell suddenly sick, the sickness 
being so obstinate that ordinary remedies were of 
no avail, her mind was much exercised with the 
peculiar case. She thought with herself that this 
was one of the cases which a believer might take 
to the risen and living Savior for personal aid.— 
She struggled long for strength, wrestling migh- 
tily with the Lord; and when her mind had ob- 
tained that access to the throne of grace which 
enabled her to believe her prayer would be heard, 
she came to the sick chamber, prayed over the 
patients, and laid her hands upon them in the 
name of the Lord. The sickness left them. It 
would seem that not only the bodily distemper 
was cured, but the minds were brought into a 
new relation with Christ. In the course of years 
she had many similar experiences, and by de- 
grees made it the business of her life to visit the 
sick and pray over them. Extraordinary cures 
often followed, in many cases suddenly. Con- 
trary to her wish, sick people were brought to 
her house, and she had soon a little hospital.— 
The medical men of the neighborhood interfered 
to prevent her practicing the healing art without 
a license, and she was fined and ordered to de- 
sist. , 
She could not, however, desist when people 
came to her house and begged her to pray with 
them, and as she used no other remedy than 
prayer, it seemed hard to prohibit her. | By 
méans of a legacy she was enabled to procure a 
larger house, and the numbers of distressed peo- 
ple, afflicted with every disease, who sought her 
aid, increased. Night and day she toiled, nursing 
the sick and praying with them, without remu- 
neration. The poor she fed gratuitously; from 
the rich she took a small sum to pay for their 
board. 

Two sudden deaths took place last year of pa- 
tients who had been residing at her house, and 
an investigation was instituted. On the instiga- 
tion of the medical board, she was ordered to 
close the house within a certain time. She pro- 
tested in vain that she used no medicines, that 
she was a simple woman who knew nothing 
about diseases, but only knew that her Savior 
could heal every ill. It was in vain. The sen- 
tence of the court ran, that she had confessed to 
devote her time to the healing of diseases, and, 
as she had no license, she must desist. On the 
advice of her lawyer, she appealed to the higher 
court. Hundreds of testimonials from the most 
eminent men in Switzerland and Germany were 
produced in Irer favor. Prelate Von Kapff, Pro- 
fessor Tholuck, and others, bore witness to her 
self-denying zeal and earnest prayers. It was 
proved that she made use of no other means but 
prayer. The counselor, Mr. Spondlin, of Zurich, 
conducted her case at the Superior Court. 

In a splendid and powerful speech this worthy 
counselor shewed that it was not a case with 
which the medical men had anything whatever 
to do. Miss Trudel’s whole influence was brought 
to bear on the soul, and the healing of the body 





was a mere accidental circumstance. She, as an 
experienced Christian, admitted to her house who- 
ever came—rich or poor, and especially the sick, 
who most required spiritual comfort. She prom- 
ises no one a cure, nor does she declare any sick- 
ness incurable, but declared to each patient, “ If 
you only believe, you may be healed by prayer. 
Let God abide.” The bodily cure follows the at- 
tainment of saving faith, or the lively exercise of 
that faith, The medical laws are designed to 
prevent quackery, not to prevent the physical 
benefits which flow from prayer. The charge 
that she prevents patients from applying toa reg- 
ular physician in due time, must fall to the ground; 
for there is no law to fix the time when any one 
must send for a physician, or to prescribe that ev- 
ery patient must submit to be treated according 
to the prescriptions of a college of surgeons. The 
fact is, that most of her patients are such as have 
already spent all their substance on the physicians, 
and were nothing better but rather grew worse, 
and they came to her much too late, and it was 
no wonder if, after waiting for years in vain for a 
cure, the patient at last tried any plan by which 
he would only hope to be healed. If she never 
used medicinal means herself, neither did she for- 
bid any one to use the prescriptions of a licensed 
physician. The worst of all was, that the doctors 
brought the charge against her without ever once 
examining her establishment, and could not show 
a single case in which her treatment had produced 
evil effects. Let any of them say as much for 
themselves. 

The counsels for the plaintiffs admitted the 
truth of all that was said in favor of the institu- 
tion, and granted that the medical men had no 
right to prohibit prayer and the laying on of 
hands, but insisted that some restraint must be 
laid on the crowding of so many sick persons to 
one place. The court thought otherwise, and ac- 
quitted her of every charge, throwing all the costs 
on her accusers. —News of the Churches. 
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The Fur Trade of the North-West. 





In reviewing the Fur Trade of the North-west, 
for the season just closed, the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Press, Aug. 29, says: 

Notwithstanding the Indian war last Fall, dri- 
ving away numbers of settlers who were accus- 
tomed to trap and hunt fur during the Winter, 
and the absence in the army of many professional 
hunters, the amount of furs gathered has not 
been much, if any below the average of late 
years. Our dealers here give the following state- 
ment of the amount marketed the past season : 





Bought and exported by dealers in St. Paul, 200,000 
Shipped via St. Paul from Red River, 50,000 
Total exports for 1863, $250,000 


We have referred to statistics in our possession 
in order to compare the purchases of this year 
with those of former years. They show as fol- 


lows: 

1844 . . . . $1,400 , 1858 . $161,022 
1845 ... 3,000 | 1859 . . 150,000 
1846. . . . 5,000); 1860 . 186,165 
1850 15,000 | 1861. . . . 198,000 
1855 40,000 | 1862 . - . 200,000 
1856 . 97,253 | 1868... 250,000 
1857 . 182,491 | 


By these figures which are gathered from reli- 
able sources, it will be seen that the Fur trade of 
our city is on the increase. St. Paul is now the 
second largest Kur market in the United States—St. 
Louis being the first, having the annual trade 
from the plains of the Upper Missouri and the 
Rocky mountains, of between $300,000 and $400,- 
000 annually. St. Paul is the entrepot, however, 
to a Fur-producing region more prolific and vast 
than that tributary to St. Louis, and with in- 
creased facilities of communication with Red 
River, must ere long rank No. 1 in the Fur- 
buying marts of the country. It is thought that 
even now it buys more fine Furs than St. Louis, 
the trade of the latter being mostly robes. 

The decrease, in the years 1858 and ’59, must 
be explained as arising from the low value of 
Furs, rather than from any decrease in quantity. 
Since that date the value of Furs has steadily ad- 
vanced, and is now higher than ever before, ow- 
ing to the great demand for them in fashionable 
society. Everybody covets a “set of Furs,” and 
their wardrobe is not considered complete with- 
out such. The fancy fur trade is one of great 
importance in every city. The value of the 
wholesale and retail trade of New-York in ladies’ 
and gent’s dress furs was given by the last census, 
at a million and a half dollars yearly. Fashions 
and styles change in Furs as in other goods for 
wear. The once despised mink is now the most 
fashionable cheap fur, and the enormous demand 
for it has raised the price of mink skin from 30 
and 50 cents to ten times that amount. Even 
muskrat skins, once considered of no account as 
fancy furs, are now largely. worn, and, with skill 
in making up and dyeing, prove to be a cheap 
and useful fur for ladies’ cloaks and victorines. 

On looking at the books of our dealers, we 
find that 3,500 bison or buffaloes have fallen vic- 
tims to the arrow or the bullet on our Northwest- 
ern prairies, to supply civilized man with robes 
to keep him warm while riding in Winter. These 
robes will always be a standard article for such 
purposes. They cost about $7 raw. An equal 
number of wolves—which fact one hears with 
pleasure—have also bit the dust to supply our 
fair countrywomen with elegant sleigh robes, 
worth $2 each, to keep out the biting air while 

liding over the snows of our northern winters. 
he Bruin family bewails the loss of 850 ursine 
members. These skins, costing from $10 to $20, 





are also used for sleigh covers, and for military 


purposes, as arealso 1,650 skins of the red fox, 
worth about $2.50. The mink, now mercilessly 
pursued, since his pelt is worth from $3.50 to $5, 
contributes 23,000 skins toward those elegant 
mantles and cloaks that every lady so covets.— 
The muskrat species are prolific, and have given 
us fully 250, skins, worth 30a32c. each. 

Of the more rare and costly furs, 2,258 otters 
have been captured from their lacustrine retreats, 
and will soon do duty in the shape of gloves, &c., 
at $6a$7 pelt, and 640 “fishers” have been trap- 
a0 yielding the fortunate hunter $8a$10 each. 

he marten family, one much prized, lost 1,600 
members, enriching the trapper at the rate of 
$5a$10 each. Of the cross fox, a very scarce and 
rare animal, only 79 have been caught. Good 
specimens bring $20. 

During the winter a trapper brought in, amon 
a lot of peltries, two skins which, as nothing had 
ever been seen here like them before, were called 
the blue fox. They seem to be a hybrid between 
the cross fox and the silver fox. o one knew 
their value, and they were sold at $2 each. The 
skins brought $25 each in New-York. 

The greater portion of the furs marketed here 
come from the Red River region. They are 
brought in to the trading posts by Indians, who 
exchange them for ammunition, blankets &c. 
The furs so collected are brought to St. Paul an- 
nually in carts and sold here. The carts go back 
loaded with goods. 

The balance of the furs are collected in the 
streams and in the forests of our State by profes- 
sional trappers. They go out in small parties, 
and remain all winter, sometimes changing their 
camps from place to place, following up the fur- 
bearing animals. Great quantities of furs are al- 
so caught by settlers on the frontier, who turn to 
account the enforced quiet of the winter season 
by trapping in a small way. The introduction of 
cheap and superior patent traps in late years has 
greatly extended the hunt for furs. Now every 
farmer’s boy can make a few dollars during the 
winter by setting traps. 

We mentioned casually the large tur-producing 
region of which our city is naturally the entrepot 
and mart. This really embraces the entire Hud- 
son Bay Company’s district, known a> Rupert’s 
Land, and all of Minnesota and Dakota to the 
Missouri River. The Fur Exports of this vast re- 
gion are estimated at $1,000,000 to $2,500,000 an- 
nually. There are 51 Fur-trading posts in the 
Hudson Bay region which is 1,077,000 square 
miles in extent, containing 42,800 Indians and 
4,000 to 5,000 half-breed hunters. It is estimated 
that 150,000 buffaloes alone are killed every 
year. The hides are taken, together with the 
tongues and a portion of the meat, while the tal- 
low and meat wasted, and which might be made 
available tor export, is worth between one and 
two million dollars. The Indians and half-breeds 
of this vast region require supplies to the value of 
$10 per head, $500,000 annually. 
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Incomprehensible Folly. 








The Scientific American, thus calls attention to, 
and rebukes the reckless carelessness which is 
sometimes displayed by those who have to do 
with machinery : 

There is no folly more to be reprehended than 
the practice of trifling with machinery. We have 
seen grown men standing near gearing in rapid 
motion, place their fingers on the teeth and pull 
them off again just as they were about to be 
drawn in. We have also seen boys take hold of 
belts that were thrown off the lower pulleys, still 
running loosely on the upper ones, and ride up 
to the ceiling, or as near it as they could. We 
have been witness to other acts of so-called smart- 
ness, such as putting a hand under a trip hammer 
and snatching it away again before it was harmed, 
which called forth no feeling but one of amaze- 
ment that individuals should so recklessly imperi} 
their lives and limbs. Don’t try to play with ma- 
chinery ; either in motion or when at rest. For- 
ty hair-breadth escapes may result at the forty- 
first trial in maiming, mutilation or sudden death. 
Keep the fingers, hands, arms, legs and hair away 
from rough shafting, and take care that clothing 
does not get drawn into rapidly-running belts and 
pulleys. Quite recently a young girl was instant- 
ly killed at the India Rubber Works in Newark, 
N. J. Sue had been at work during the evening, 
and after putting on her bonnet to go home, jest- 
ingly remarked that she would have a ride upon 
a shaft which projected about a foot through the 
floor, if it broke every bone in her body. The 
shaft was midway between two upright posts 
about three feet apart, and was turning round 
quite slowly. She sat upon it, but her hoops be- 
coming entangled she was dashed against the 
post’, and before she could be rescued, was killed, 
nearly every bone in her body having been bro- 
ken. 

Men have lost their lives, ere now, while work- 
ing at turning lathes, by the loose ends of their 
cravats licking around a roughly-turned shaft; 
thereby strangling them before aid could be ren- 
dered. In many factories huge belts run through 
openings in the floors, without the slightest pro- 
tection to prevent a person’s feet from being 
drawn in; and in the large machine-shops in this 
city, there are back gears of huge lathes, revolv- 
ing at about arm-hight, in the very place of all 
others‘where a careless step would precipate one 
into the jaws of a horrible death. In how many 
others of the busy workshops of the land is the 
same state of things tolerated? By far too many. 
The operatives should insist on having these pit- 
falls, and mantraps, properly guarded, before some 
unwary individual is snatched away forever. It 
also behvoves every one to be extremely careful 
when in the neighborhood of powerful machines, 
so that they may not be injured beyond recovery 
by momentary heedlessness. 
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